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possible.    By degrees, however, the Tories, with the
king's support, grew stronger:   first he was able to put
in power those Whigs whom he liked;  finally, in 1783
he overthrew the great Whig coalition which was headed
by Fox, and chose as Prime Minister a young man of
twenty-four, William Pitt, son of the Great Commoner
Henceforth for fifty years there were practically nothing
but Tory ministries.    Pitt himself was Prime Minister
for  nineteen   years   (1783-1801   and   1804-6);     Lord
Liverpool for fifteen years.     In fact, political power
which in the first part of the eighteenth century had
seemed to belong entirely to the Whigs, appeared in the
latter part to be the monopoly of the Tories.

The change-over began with the king's discovery of
means to get a party of men in the Commons to support
as ministers whomsoever he wished. Pensions and
honours he bestowed liberally on members and their
friends; his influence secured promotion in the army
and navy for the supporters of his policy; even a friendly
word would win him the votes of those who liked to 'be
thought intimate at court. In the Lords things were even
more simple, for the king could make whom he pleased
a peer. Thus the House of Lords, Whig under the first
two Georges, became strongly Tory under the third
George, and remained Tory.

The growth of the royal power by which Parliament was
moulded to the king's wishes was plainly seen, and therhetory
Whig party did its best to check it. In 1780 the Commons
voted " that the influence of the crown has increased,
is increasing, and ought to be diminished". It did
diminish rapidly after the royal triumph in 1783. The
Tories remained in office for almost fifty years, not be-
cause George III and his successor George IV (1820-30)
kept them there, but, in the first place, because the electors
looked on William Pitt as the only pilot who could weather